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THE KOTTa/3o<s /caraKTo? IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT 
INVESTIGATIONS. 

By Herman W. Hayley. 

THE nature of the so-called kottoi/Jos KaraKros has been dis- 
cussed pretty fully in two recent German dissertations 1 ; but as 
the authors of these have come to opposite conclusions in regard 
to several points, it may be worth while to reconsider the evidence 
on both sides. 

That the word xaTaxTos (from Kara-yew) in itself means " capable 
of being brought down " or " lowered " is undisputed, and may be 
assumed as certain. But why was the term applied to a variety of 
the kottoi/Jos, and what was the nature of the variety thus designated ? 

It is evident from a comparison of Athenaeus 667 e, the schol. to 
Aristoph. Pax 1244 and the schol. to Lucian Lexiph. 3 (Vol. IV. 
p. 149 Jacobitz) that the author who is their common source distin- 
guished two varieties of the cottabus, the kottcx/3os KaTctKTos and the 
iraiSia. iv Aexavr; (or KOTTafios St d£vf3d<j>u]v). The kottoijSos KaTaKTOs 
he described as a tall, candelabrum-like instrument, equipped with a 
head (irjodo-anrov) or figure called ftav^s. If the throw was properly 
made, an object called the irXda-Tiyi in its descent fell upon the 
jnav>;s. It is clear, therefore, that this writer (Dicaearchus ? so Boehm, 
p. 14) included under the name of kottci/Jos KowaKTos all instruments 
of the rod and plastinx type, or at least such of them as possessed 
the /tdi'qs. 2 This being the case, it becomes highly probable that 
he understood the term KaToucrds as referring to the bringing down 
(Kardyav) of the irXao-Tiy£ from the top of the cottabus-rod — a 



1 "Das Kottabos-Spiel der alten Griechen," by Dr. Karl Sartori, Munich, 1893; 
"De Cottabo," by Chr. Boehm, Bonn, 1893. 

2 Unfortunately no ancient writer tells us whether the pdvri! was always present 
in KOTTapeia of the rod and plastinx variety. 
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simple and natural explanation which has been recently revived by 
Sartori. If this explanation be correct, there can be little doubt 
that the ancients included under the name kottci/Sos kotokto^ all 
instruments of the rod and plastinx type, as opposed to the xoTTa/Jos 
hi 6£vfid<j>u>v. Thus the two great varieties of the cottabus as seen 
in the vase-paintings receive their appropriate names. 

There was, however, even in antiquity another explanation of the 
term KaraKi-ds, which has found many adherents among modern 
scholars. In Athenaeus 666 e we read : inaXovv Si koI ko.to.ktov>: i-ivas 

KOTTa/Sovs. luri Si Alluvia avaySp.eva irdXiv Tt 0-vp,7rLirT0VTa. 1 Eu/?ovA.os 
Bc\\epo<t>6vrr] (II, 171 Kock). 

tU av Xa.f3oi.TO tov o-Kt\ov<; KaTwOe //.ot ; 
dvu> yap wo-ir€p KOTTajiuov a'lpofmi. 

These words clearly refer to some contrivance for raising and 
lowering the cottabus-rod, and have been so understood by most 
authorities. Sartori, to be sure, suggests that in using the words 
avdyeo-$ai and <Tv/«7TjrTeiv " Athenaeus wohl das Auflegen und Herab- 
schleudern der Plastinx im Auge hat " (p. go). But if this is so, it 
is difficult to see why Athenaeus chose a mode of expression so 
extremely liable to be misunderstood. We may conclude, therefore, 
that he, or the writer whom he followed in this passage, explained 
the term Ka/raKi-os as referring to a sliding rod, which could be 
lowered at will. The only question is whether he was right in so 
doing. 

There are several reasons for believing that KOTTa/Jeta with a 
movable rod were sometimes used by the ancients. The fragment 
already quoted from the Bellerophon of Eubulus is most easily un- 
derstood on this hypothesis. Moreover, as Jahn long ago pointed 
out, 2 candelabra with an apparatus for regulating their height have 
been preserved. These have a solid shaft fitting into a hollow 
standard, both being pierced with small holes ; so that by inserting 
a small peg through one of the holes in the standard and into a hole 



1 Cf . the schol. to Aristoph. Pax 1242: Karaicroi di iKktidrpav dxd tov Kar&yeiv 
ml oS x<£Xii> iviyeiv tov KtrrTapov. 

2 See " Philologus," vol. XXVI (1867), p. 206 ff. 
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in the shaft the instrument may be held at the required height. 1 
KoTTafteTa in which the rod consists of two parts, the upper one being 
of less diameter than the lower and apparently fitting into it, occur 
repeatedly in the vase-paintings (see Boehm, p. 23) ; and it is prob- 
able that these had an arrangement similar to that of the candelabra 
just mentioned. Sartori (p. 88) lays great stress upon the fact that 
the vase-paintings show no trace of any peg inserted through an 
opening in the standard to hold the rod in place. But such a peg 
would be very small, and the artists who made the paintings would 
be extremely apt to omit it altogether. Sartori himself argues 
(p. 38) that the /xanys is not represented on the vases because of its 
small size ; yet the /xav^s was surely far larger than such a peg 
would be. Moreover, it is not safe to assert that the peg is never 
shown in the paintings until all the vases on which the Korra/Jos 
KaraKTos is figured have been carefully examined in regard to this 
point. Sartori also urges the fact that no contrivance for raising 
and lowering the rod is found in the extant KOTrafieta. But it is 
extremely doubtful whether the so-called cottabus-instruments that 
have been discovered are not really candelabra (cf. Boehm, p. 27 ff. ; 
Wochenschrift f. klass. Philologie, Sept. 20, 1893). Moreover none 
of them were found in Greece proper, and they are not numerous 
enough to justify the conclusion that instruments with a sliding rod 
were not in use. It is almost incredible that people so keen-witted 
as the Greeks should not have seen the advantages of the movable 
rod and have made the necessary improvement. 

The probabilities, then, favor the hypothesis that cottabus-instru- 
ments with a sliding rod were sometimes used by the ancients ; but 
were these called k6tto./3oi ko.to.ktoi? 

There is a well-known passage in the Pax of Aristophanes (1240 ff.) 
which Higgins 2 and others have used as evidence that the KoVraySos 
KaraKTos had a movable rod. It runs thus : 

OIIAGN KAIIHA02 

Ti 8 apa Trj o-dkiriyyi TrjSe xp-qo-o/juii 
fjv iirpidiJ.rjv 8pa)(fJLu>v iro$' i^Kovr' iyu> ; 

1 See Quaranta, "Di un candelabro di bronzo," Naples, 1852, for a description 
of such a candelabrum. 2 See his article in " Archaeologia," vol. 51, pp. 363 ff. 
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TP1TAI0Z 

/jLoXvfiSov ts tovti to kolKov eyx«is 
iireiT avioOev pdjSSov ivOcli VTro/iaKpov, 
yevqcrerai (rot to>v KaraKTiov Korrdfiuiv. 

The general sense is clear enough. Trygaeus advises the weapon- 
seller to convert the trumpet into the standard of a k6tto.(Sos kotoktos. 
This is to be accomplished by filling the bell-shaped kwSoiv of the 
o-dXmyi with lead, so that it will stand firmly, and inserting into the 
mouth-piece a " longish rod." But there is not one word to indicate 
that the rod could be raised or lowered in the standard, unless we 
assume that the name (coi-tcx/Jos KaraKros implies this. We are not 
even justified in inferring that the cottabus-rod regularly consisted of 
two parts (cf. Boehm, p. 1 1). It is quite sufficient to suppose that 
the rod was added because the trumpet alone was not long enough 
for a p<x/38os kottci/Jiki;, though well adapted by its shape to form the 
base of the instrument (so Sartori, p. 25). 

On the other hand, there are several reasons for believing that the 
name rottcx/Jos KaTaicros was not confined to Korra/3«<x with a sliding 
rod. We find, both on the vases and in the literature, two great 
varieties of the cottabus, the rod and plastinx type and the kottci/Sos 
8t* d£u/3a<£a>v. This fact, as has been shown already, was recognized 
by the author whom Athenaeus, the scholiast to Aristophanes and 
the scholiast to Lucian followed in their descriptions of the cottabus. 
That author applied the term KctTaxTos to the rod and plastinx instru- 
ment, but, so far as we can judge, did not mention the sliding rod as 
essential. It is not at all probable that all instruments of the rod 
and plastinx type had a contrivance for varying their height ; and if 
we confine the name Korraftos xaraKTos to those possessing such a 
contrivance, we have no name whatever for those destitute of it. 
The sliding rod is but an unessential detail, and not a characteristic 
feature of the whole class. But if we accept the other explanation 
and include under the name of k6\to.^o% KaTaxTos all KOTra^eta with 
rod and plastinx, we have an appropriate name for all instruments 
of this variety, as opposed to the KoTTa/3os 81 6£v/?a<£<ov. Hence 
while Sartori is probably wrong in denying the existence of instru- 
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ments with a sliding rod, he is right in his main contention that the 
term ko.to.kt6s was applied to the rod and plastinx KOTTafiaa. as a class. 

The nature of the rod and plastinx cottabus, or «oTTa/?os kotoktos, 
as we shall call it henceforth, is tolerably clear from the description 
given by Athenaeus and from the vase-paintings ; but there arises 
one very difficult question, about which scholars have entertained 
the most diverse opinions. What was the fxdvt)<:, which ancient 
writers l mention as a part of the kotto./3os kotoktos ? 

Helbig, Robert, Sartori and most recent authorities identify it 
with the statuettes that surmount several of the so-called pdftSoi 
KOTTafiiKai which have been found in Etruria. As Mdvrjs is a common 
slave-name, the fact that these statuettes represent slaves lends 
weight to the identification ; but there are several arguments against 
it which seem quite conclusive. These arguments have been some- 
what inadequately stated by Boehm, although they make for his own 
theory. They are as follows : 

i. No such statuette is seen on the top of a cottabus-rod in any 
vase-painting. Robert and Sartori both admit this. 

2. In a well-known fragment (II. 33 Kock) of the ' AtppoBiTr/i Toval 
of Antiphanes (who nourished about 380 B.C., while the k6tto.^o<s 
was still in use), one of the speakers says of the irAaoriyf, which is 
resting on (iiriKeCfievov) the end of the pd/3Sos KorTaftiKrj : 

lav Oiyys fiovov 
avTiJs, ciri tov p.dvqv irccreiTai km. i/jo<£os 
coral irdvv ttoAvs. 

Nothing can be more explicit. The slightest touch will dislodge the 
7rXdo-Tiyi, which will then fall upon the ixdv-qs and produce a loud noise. 
But how can the TrXaoriyl fall from the top of the rod upon the 
p.dvrjs, if the indvijs itself forms the top of the rod ? Again, the author 
from whom Athenaeus, the scholiast to Aristophanes and the 
scholiast to Lucian took their descriptions of the kottci/Jos kotoktos 
(11. s. c.) certainly had the words lx ov £ ' v <*vt(5 irpoaoTrov, o fidvrjv skoXovv, 



1 See especially Athenaeus 667 e (cf. schol. on Aristoph. Pax 1244 and schol. 
on Lucian Lexiph. 3) ; a fragment of Antiphanes, II. 33 Kock ; and the fragment 
of Hermippus, I. 237 Kock. 
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ecj> ov e$ei Trecrctv KaTa/3a\\ofievrjV rrjv irXaarriyya (so the 
schol. to Aristophanes), or something of the same purport ; for these 
words occur with very slight variations 1 in all three versions. It is 
clear, therefore, that the fxAvrji was at a considerable distance below 
the top of the rod, so that if the throw was skilfully made, the 
77-A.aartyl, in falling, would strike with sufficient force to produce a 
loud sound. 

3. The alleged pd/38oi KOTrafiiKaC that have been discovered so 
closely resemble candelabra that the identification is rendered very 
uncertain (see Boehm, 1. s. a). 

We may conclude, therefore, that the /aaviys was not upon the top 
of the cottabus-rod. 2 There remain three alternatives. Either the 
/iaViys was between the top of the rod and the basin (XcKavrf), or it was 
■within the basin, or the basin itself was called /xaV^s. 

The first of these alternatives might derive some support from the 
description of the kottci/Jos KaraKros in Athenaeus 667 e ; but it is 
possible that the clause ivrevOev Se ■wiirruv eis XeKavrjV xnroKafi.ivqv 
TrXriyetcrav t<S KOTTa'/3<o is an interpolation. It is not found in the 
schol. to Lucian Lexiph. 3 (Vol. IV. p. 149, Jacobitz) nor in the 
second schol. to Aristoph. Pax 1244, which were drawn from the 
same source as the account in Athenaeus ; and the words TrX-qyaxrav 
t£ KOTTa'jSco occasion difficulty. 3 Even if the clause is genuine, it is 
susceptible of a different interpretation, as will be shown later. 
Moreover, the vase-paintings show no object between the top of the 
cottabus-rod and the basin to which the name of jaaV^s could reason- 
ably be given. 

The theory that the basin or disk which encircled the shaft of the 
cottabus was called /j.dvrj's has recently been advocated with great 



1 Athenaeus has not the words iv airrip irpbaurov, but says simply ex " T <> v 
/idvriv KaXotiixevov. 

2 It may be suggested that the T\&<TTtyl- was hung or poised in some way above 
the end of the pd/SSos KOTTa/Juo}, so as to strike it or fall upon it if touched (cf. 
Pollux Onom. VI. 109). But the vase-paintings show the TrXAimy^ resting directly 
upon the top of the rod, not poised or suspended above it. Hence such a solution 
of the difficulty is excluded. 

8 Dobree proposed that they should be placed immediately after wXdo'Tiyya in 
the preceding clause, and Meineke so reads. 
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force and ingenuity by Boehm. Among his arguments the following 
deserve special notice : 

1. The KoTTa/?os ko.to.kt6s, as represented in the vase-paintings, 
regularly consists of three parts, the ir\d(TTiy£, the pa'/JSos kotto^ikij 
and the basin. Antiphanes (1. s. c.) and Hermippus (I. 237 Kock) 
likewise mention only three parts, the TrXaori-yf, the pa/2oos and the 
ixdviji. It is probable, therefore, that the basin and the /xdvrjs were 
identical. 

2. Athenaeus (487 e) informs us that the name /iaV^swas given to 
a kind of drinking-vessel ; 1 and Photius (s. v. /^dv^s) expressly 
states that the vessel used in the game of cottabus was called fxdvqs. 

It must be admitted, also, that Boehm's theory accords very well 
with the evidence of the vase-paintings and with the description 
given by Antiphanes, who wrote before the cottabus went out of use. 
If Boehm is right, we may dismiss at one stroke all the absurd and 
confused statements of Pollux, the scholiasts to Aristophanes and 
Lucian, Tzetzes, etc. He cuts at one stroke the Gordian knot of 
the /taVi7s-problem. 

But it must be confessed that Boehm's theory is open to some 
very serious objections. 

1. In a fragment of the Salmoneus of Sophocles (494 Nauck) 
occur these lines : 

T(5 KaWiKOTTafiovvTi viKTjTr/pia 
TWyjfu koI fiaXovTi \dkKaov Kapa. 

Athenaeus expressly states (487 d) that the words x<^Keioi> Kapa 
refer to the p.aV»7s. They certainly could not well be applied to the 
A.£KaV>7. 2 

2. Again, the writer from whom the schol. to Pax 1244 and the 
schol. to Lucian Lexiph. 3 took their descriptions, spoke of the fidvrji 
as a 7rpoo-<07roi> ; for that term is applied to it in both versions. The 



1 Athenaeus continues : KaXetrai di iiAvrp koX ri iirl tov kottA^ov i<f>ecmiK6s, i<)> 
ov tAs Xdro7as iv toiSi$ eirefnrov, on which Boehm (p. 27) observes : " quae verba 
quoniam in vasorum indice exstant, de vase vel de aliqua re vasi simili intelle- 
genda sunt." But the remark may be a mere digression on the part of Athenaeus. 

2 Boehm (p. 1 5) thinks that x^*""" Kdpa means the 7r\do-Ti7|, the " head " or 
" crown " of the instrument ; but this interpretation seems forced. 
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■npotjumov of these scholiasts is clearly the same thing as the \6.\kuov 
K.dpa of Sophocles, and seems to have been some kind of figure or 
statuette. A basin it certainly was not. We might also add that 
the schol. to Aristoph. 343 says that the /actios was a statuette 
(avSpids) ; but his whole account of the cottabus with beam and 
scale-pans is so absurd as to have little or no weight. But the fact 
that MaV^s was a common slave-name certainly favors the view that 
the jotaVijs was a statuette. 

3. The words of Athenaeus 667 e. ex ov T ° v P-avrjv KaXovpcvov, i<p' ov 
Tr/v KaTa/3aXXo/jievr]V ISet irccrciv TrAaoriyya, ivrcv8tv Sc irlwrtiv cis 
XeKavr/v viroK£ift,ivt)V TrXrjycicrav T<3 KOTTa/3<o are absolutely fatal to 
Boehm's hypothesis, if the last clause is genuine. 

It is clear, therefore, that the theory of Boehm, although it is very 
attractive, should not be hastily accepted. There remains one 
alternative, that the /nanys was within the basin. It is strange that 
this solution of the difficulty, which certainly has much in its favor, 
has been entirely neglected by previous writers on the cottabus. If 
we suppose that the fidvrp was a statuette of a slave standing in the 
XeKavr), perhaps at a height of two or three inches above the bottom, 
the instrument will then accord very well with the description given 
by Antiphanes, and with those of Athenaeus and the two scholiasts 
so often referred to above. The requirements of the case are more 
fully met by this hypothesis than by any of the others that have been 
proposed. The fact that the statuette never appears in the vase- 
paintings is accounted for on the supposition that it was concealed 
within the basin, just as in representations of the Korrafios Si' 
6£v(5d<p<i>v the 6£vf3a4>a. are not shown. As the TrXdcmyi would strike 
the fidvrjs before it did the basin, the remark of Athenaeus about the 
XtKavr] inroKeintvr) would be amply justified. The old expression of 
the scholiasts, exov iv airm Trpoo-anrov, would also be accounted for, 
and the fragment from the Salmoneus would fall into line. 

One serious objection may be urged against this theory. The 
K0TTa/?eta represented on the vases often have the basin inverted (cf. 
Boehm, p. 23 ; Sartori, p. 115). No doubt this is due in some cases 
to carelessness on the part of the artist ; but there are some vase- 
paintings in which the basin was evidently intentionally represented 
with its concave side downwards. But we have no proof that the 
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statuette was always present. The game would be much less difficult 
without it, and it is improbable that it was always used. If now we 
suppose that when the statuette was not present, the name ftav^s was 
transferred to the basin itself, the statement of Photius s. v. p.a.vifi is 
easily explained. 

A friend has suggested to the writer that if we suppose the ijuivrfs 
to have been a statuette within the basin, the development of the 
KoTrafios KaraKTos may perhaps be traced somewhat as follows : 

I. First step : the wine is thrown at the head of a living slave. 
Cf. Eurip. Oen. fr. 562 Nauck ; Aesch. Ostol. fr. 179 Nauck. 

,11. Second stage : A bronze figure called MaV^s is substituted for 
the slave. 

III. Third stage : The figure is placed in a basin to prevent the 
floor from becoming sloppy with wine. Cf. Nonnus Dionys. XXXIII. 
65 ff., where the players throw the wine at the head of a statuette of 
Hebe standing in a basin. 

IV. Fourth stage : The wine is not thrown directly at the figure, 
but at a disk poised on a rod above it, so as to fall upon it. The 
/u.aV?7s remains in the basin, through the centre of which the rod 
passes. This is the fully developed Korrafios KaraxTos. 

Such are some of the theories that have been advanced in regard 
to this most perplexed and difficult problem. The present writer, 
while by no means certain that a final solution has yet been reached, 
is, on the whole, inclined to accept the theory last mentioned, as it 
seems to agree best with the evidence of the literature and to be 
liable to fewer grave objections than the rest. The question can 
only be settled by a new and careful examination of all the repre- 
sentations of the KoTTafio<; KdTaKTos to be found in European 
museums. It is to be hoped that such an examination will soon be 
made by some competent scholar. 

In conclusion, the writer may mention some simple experiments, 
with very rude apparatus, which he undertook in order to test the 
possibility of such a cottabus-game as he is inclined to suppose. 
They have satisfied him that, under the conditions assumed, to hit a 
statuette with the wXavriyi would be quite possible, and indeed not 
very difficult. A round box-cover of tin was used for a plastinx, and 
a little copper door-handle, resembling a head in shape, for a pdvQS. 
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An ordinary tin basin of large size served for the XtKav-q. The rod 
was made of wood, and water was used instead of wine. At a 
distance of eight to twelve feet, the writer, by careful throwing, 
could hit the /navij? about once in five times. It projected two and 
a half inches above the bottom of the basin. 



